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EDITORIAL 


Lectures. Two Biblical meetings have been arranged for the New 
Year. There will be a Scripture Day on Sunday, 12th January at St. 
Dominic’s Priory, Southampton Road, London, N.W.5. At 12 noon 
Fr. Sebastian Bullough, O.P., S.T.L., M.A., will speak on Catholi¢ 
English New Testaments since Challoner ; and at 3 p.m., Fr. Alexander 
Jones, S.T.L., L.S.S., will speak on The Messianic Argument. A 
charge of 2s. 6d. will be made for attending the lectures, which will go 
towards defraying expenses. Meals will be provided for those A 


send notification and 5s. to Miss Dorothea Monro, 36 Egerton Gardens, 
S.W.3. From Euston, take the tube to Camden Town, then bus 24 
or trolley-bus 639 to the Priory. From Victoria, take bus 24, all the 
way, via Charing Cross Road and Tottenham Court Road. We hope 
that as many as possible will come. Bring a friend with you if you can. 

A Biblical Mid-Week. With the approval of His Lordship the Bishop 


of Soli, Vicar-Capitular of the arch-diocese, the Catholic Biblical 
Association will be holding a biblical midweek at the Birmingham 
retreat-house, St. Gabriel’s, 10 Albert Road, Harborne, Birmingham, 
17, by the kind arrangement of the Superior, Father John Manning, 
S.J., on 25th, 26th and 27th February (Tuesday—Thursday) at 7 p.m. 
The 3a (Harborne) bus from Snow Hill Station passes quite near the 
retreat-house. 

The general subject will be the Redemption. On the Tuesday, 
the Rev. R. Foster, S.T.L., L.S.S., of Oscott College, will treat of it 
in Old Testament type and prophecy: on the Wednesday, the Rev. 
H. F. Davis, D.D., B.A., Vice-Rector of Oscott College, will expound 
the Gospels : and on the Thursday the Rev. C. Lattey, S.J., of Heythrop 
College will explain St. Paul’s doctrine. Time will be allowed for 
questions and discussions, but the formal proceedings will close at 
8 p.m. There will be a shilling tea at 6.30 p.m. for those who wish. 
The fee per head per lecture is 2s., one for the Catholic Biblical Association 
and one for the retreat-house. The prices are the lowest at all likely 
to cover expenses. f 

It is hoped that this effort will be well supported and lead to further 
developments. Applications with payment should be made to the 
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Rev. C. Lattey, S.J., Heythrop College, Chipping Norton, Oxon., 
before 1st February with a statement of the lectures and teas for which 
payment is made. 


Palestine Letter. tis with great satisfaction that we offer our readers 
a first contribution from the pen of Pére Abel, O.P., of the French 
Dominican School of Biblical Studies and Archaeology in Jerusalem. 
Pére Abel is already well known as one of the most distinguished 
Palestinian archaeologists and he is so regarded as well by non-Catholics 
as by Catholics. He has kindly agreed to keep us abreast of develop- 
ments in Palestine in the field of biblical archaeology. His words, 
coming as they do straight from the Holy Land and from so eminent 
an authority, will be read with great interest. The translation is of 
course by another hand and we shall do our best to convey his 
meaning faithfully. 


Questions and Answers. There still remain several queries put many 
months ago which have to be held over.. In one or two cases the 
explanation is that the answer requires a short article, and considerations 
of space necessitate delay. We shall however take steps to lessen the 
interval between question and answer. 


The St. Luke Study-Course. A good number of applications has 
been received since the announcement in the October number, and we 
are now going ahead with the printing. 


The Foreign Missions Scheme. There has been some response to 
the suggestion that members might welcome the opportunity of paying 
the subscription to the QuaRTERLY on behalf of missionaries. We 
thank those who have kindly sent offerings for this purpose. But 
there has been a much larger response from missionaries who would 
like to receive the QUARTERLY gratis. It is difficult at the best of times 
for them to send money to England, but at the present moment many 
are living in the direst poverty, having lost everything during the war. 
Letters have been received from India, Burma, Africa and elsewhere 
and we should like to be able to meet their wishes. The Vicar Apostolic 
of Mandalay, Burma, writes to express his pleasure at the founding of 
the Catholic Biblical Association. It should do much, he says, to answer 
the Protestant accusation that we neglect the study of the Bible ; though 
it is true, he adds, that our faithful do not know it as well as they ought. 
“I therefore bless with my whole heart your enterprise and I am sure 
that it will bring good results.” He goes on to say that his mission 
has been entirely destroyed and that his people lost everything during 
the Japanese occupation. Consequently, any Catholic literature we 
can spare for distribution will be very welcome. 
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The Lending Library. The following books have been presented 


to the library since the last list was issued in July. We sincerely thank 
the donors. 


Presented by Rev. E. M. Abbott: MacRory, The Gospel of St. John ; 
Swete, The Apocalypse of St. John ; Fouard, The Christ the Son of God ; 
Barton, Costuming the Biblical Play ; Temple, Palestine Illustrated ; 
Liddell and Scott, Greek-English Lexicon (small edition). Murray’s 
Illustrated Bible Dictionary; Wescott, The Gospel according to St. 
John ; The Biblical Illustrator ; (27 vols.). 


Presented by E. A. Lever, Esq.: Monro, Enjoying the New Testament ; 
also various pamphlets by Fr. Felix, O.F.M. Cap. (Irish C.T.S.): 
Wiseman, Essays on Various Subjects, Vol. 1., Douay Testament. 


Presented by Miss Valentine Sanderson: Schleusner, Lexicon Veteris 
Testamenti (LXX); Portuguese Bible; Danish New Testament. 


Presented by A. V. Clarke, Esq.: O’Neill, S.J. The World’s Classic, 
Job; van Zeller, O.S.B., Jeremias, Man of Tears ; Rickaby, S.J., The 
Gospel according to St. John (Scripture Manuals for Catholic Schools) ; 
Chapman, O.S.B., The Four Gospels ; Lattey, S.J., Back to the Bible. 


Presented by G. Sexton, Esq.: Willam, Life of Jesus Christ ; Attout, 
Les Premiéres pages de la Bible; Moran, Introduction to Scripture ; 
Coppens, L’Histoire critique de |’ Ancien Testament; Heinisch, Das 
Buch Genesis. 


Anonymous gifts. Giebens, S.J., Commentarius brevis in XIV 
Fpistulas S. Pauli. 


The Catholic Biblical Association of America. The editor of the 
Catholic Biblical Quarterly writes as follows on the subject of special 
studies in Scripture: “I am rather desirous of securing the co-operation 
of English scholars in our own enterprise. Consequently, if a any of 
your members wish to publish their researches in the Quarterly, I 
should be glad to accord them honourable space.” His address is: 
The Catholic University of America, Washington, D.C., U.S.A. 


The Haydock Bible. In the October number of ScRIPTURE we 
published an article on this subject. A reader points out that no mention 
was made of a very fine large edition of this Bible published by Virtue 
and Co., about 1875, and edited by Canon Oakeley and the Rev. Thomas 
Graves Law of the London Oratory. We gladly refer to this, especially 
as it contains a masterly article by Fr. Law on the Vulgate as the official 
Latin version of the Church. Though necessarily out of date in some 
particulars the article contains much valuable information and is well 
worth studying. There are also useful translations of a number of 
St. Jerome’s introductions to various books of the Bible. 
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Translation Work. Some time ago we appealed for volunteers to 
translate biblical works into English, and some are now engaged on 
this. We have received a communication from the Secretary of the 
American Biblical Assotiation asking for suggestions as‘to what books 
would be worth translating and also for translators. Remuneration 
would be given for the work. Titles of books and names of translators 
should be sent to the Secretary, C.B.A., St. Edmund’s College, Old 
Hall, Ware, Herts, who will then forward the list to America. 


Acknowledgements. Many thanks to all those who have been kind 
enough to send in names and addresses of bookshops, mostly Catholic 
and also suitable non-Catholic, in their neighbourhood. We should 
like finally to thank all those who have written expressing their appre- 
ciation of the QuarTERLy, and sending their good wishes for its 
progress. 


OBITUARY 


We ask your prayers for the repose of the souls of the following 
recently deceased. The Very Reverend Father Hugh Pope, O.P., 
S.T.M., D.S.S., Miss Emmanuela Polimeni. 


FATHER HUGH POPE, O.P. 


When the Association was founded in 1940, Father Hugh Pope 
became a member of the committee. His appointment soon afterwards 
as Prior at Edinburgh made it necessary for him to resign his position 
on our committee but he continued to show interest in our work. When 
the Catholic Commentary on Holy Scripture was begun, Father Pope 
was invited to contribute and generously put his great erudition at 
our disposal. We regret that he has not lived to see his work published. 

Father Pope was a great figure in Catholic circles and was known and 
appreciated outside the Church as well. His profound learning has 
been put at the service of the Church as his numerous published works 
show. It is hard to single out individual items for special mention. 
The works which involved most original research were perhaps his 
books on St. Augustine and on the English Versions of the Scriptures. 
Father Pope may be said to have made a lifelong study of the great 
Latin Doctor, and his work St. Augustine of Hippo is evidence of this. 

His labours on the subject of Catholic English Versions have put 
us all in his debt. The extremely intricate history of the Douay 
Version of the Bible traced through all its vicissitudes up to the present 
day has been worked out thoroughly and a very large amount of first- 
hand information amassed. He devoted the last years of his life to a 
study of the works of St. Jerome. To the general student Father Pope 
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is perhaps best known through his The Catholic Student’s Aids to the 
Study of the Bible, in five volumes, which is a mine of information ; 
and The Layman’s New Testament which has had a large sale and evidently 
supplies a demand. 

Father Pope had been declining in health for some time and had had 
to give up most of his active work. The writer saw a letter from him 
only three weeks before his death. It consisted of two or three lines 
written in a very shaky hand when he was almost blind and very ill. 
He knew that very soon God would call him to Himself, and prepared 
for it. | Certainly he could look back on a long life spent in the service 
of God. We pray that he may speedily enter into the reward of his 
labours. His death is a serious loss to us, but we have the consolation 
of possessing the works he has left us. May he rest in peace. 


PALESTINE LETTER 


AR is not conducive to the peaceful study of the past. 
V V Nevertheless, conditions in Palestine have been such that 


since 1939 archaeological research has never been com- 
pletely suspended. That fact is an indication“of the calm with which 
one viewed the future. No sooner was the war over than it only 
remained to take up the work again on its pre-war scale. 

This continuity of work has made it possible to complete the excavation 
of the Palace of the Thousand and One Nights in the Jordan Valley, 
three miles north of Jericho. We wish to say something about this 
winter residence of the Umayyid Caliph Hisham (724-43, A.D.), 
whose architects knew how to combine the magnificent with the com- 
fortable. On entering the great doorway one is at once struck by the 
abundance and: variety of the decoration. Lintels and doorposts, 
arches, windows, balustrades, ceilings, pillars, capitals: nothing has 
escaped the chisel of the sculptor orthe plaster covering in which the 
artists have not scrupled to shape human heads in high relief. The 
effect must have been a most vivid and varied decoration before the 
bright colours faded. . 

It seems that the Caliph Hisham never enjoyed the amenities of this 
beautiful palace—still less his successors. It has the. appearance of 
rig been newly built and decorated; and there is in fact evidence 
that the building collapsed as the result of an riage which must 
have been that of 746 A.D., hence only a short time after its completion. 


The mosaic pavements are in such a remarkably good state of preser- 
vation that one would say that they had only just now been finished. 

This building, methodically excavated by Mr. Baramki of the Depart- 
ment of Antiquities in Jerusalem, +has a special interest from the point 
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of view of the history of art in Palestine. It shows the continuity 
between the (Moslem) work of the eighth century and that of the Christ- 
ian Byzantine period of the two or three preceding centuries; a con- 
tinuity nevertheless, which is not without a certain deterioration from 
and lack of understanding of the earlier art. In any case the discovery 
at El Mefjer—as the place is called—marks an era in the architectural 
evolution of the Near East. 

Passing from the deep trough of the Jordan Valley to the countryside 
of Idumaea, covered with its fragrant brushwood, one reaches the 
village of es-Semwa (the Biblical Eshtemoh), four miles south of Yatta. 
About ten years ago, excavations, of which the traces are yet visible, 
were made here on the site of an ancient building. The results of this 
work which was carried out by representatives of the Hebrew University 
of Jerusalem were not published until 1941. Certain evidences, already 
noted by us, showed that it was the site of an ancient synagogue. Laying 
bare the foundations, the excavators revealed the general ground-plan 
of the building with its niches turned towards the Holy City and its 
porch of two columns. Destroyed probably during the war in the 
reign of Hadrian the synagogue was rebuilt on a more modest scale. 
From this rural sanctuary numerous sculptures have been brought to 
light, representing the Deas besethed Candlestick, the horn Trumpet, 
the cooking-pan of the Day of Atonement, and also shells and jars. 

It is clear from the Onomasticon of Eusebius that several Jewish 
villages existed in this area during the Byzantine period. Were there 
any conversions among these survivors of Israel or among the Idumaeans 
who were still pagan? There appear to be some grounds for thinking 
so. An iniBortant place of baptism has recently been unearthed by 
the French School of Biblical Studies and Archaeology of Jerusalem, 
some distance to the ‘west of Hebron on the track coming from Gaza. 
The place, which was discovered by Dr. Kopp, comprises a chapel in 
the middle of which is a tank five feet, ten inches wide and four feet, 
four inches in depth. Four steps lead down into the tank on the east 
side, and water was supplied by a channel from a nearby spring. The 
name, Ma‘moudiyeh, which it still bears, shows that it was nothing 
else than a baptistery, and moreover (as is clear from the excavations 
carried out by Pére de Vaux in April 1946), a famous baptistery served 
by a number of monks who lived in a building opposite the chapel. 
The Greck inscription carved on the lintel of the monastery door appears 
to ascribe the foundation to a superior called Demetrios. A tradition 
grew up in the Middle Ages and lasted to the end of the fifteenth century, 
to the effect that St. John the Baptist himself lived in this desert and 
administered baptism here. During the Byzantine period the region 
was controlled by a military guard-house which had a heavy door in 
the form of a mill-stone. 
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From Hebron, going up once more towards Jerusalem, we come to 
Bethlehem where the Basilica of the Nativity is in process of being 
cleaned. In December 1944 all the walls of the Grotto were laid bare. 
This constituted a great event and it was possible to examine at leisure 
the marble surfacing fixed to the rock by means of a mortar made of 
brick dust. One noticed the rough way in which the entrances to the 
Grotto underneath the Octagon of Constantine had been handled by 
the architect of Justinian (527-65). A far more satisfying experience 
was to see the twelfth century mosaic in the little apse of the altar of 
the Nativity, after its coating of soot had been removed. It is a picture, 
in the traditional Byzantine style, of the Birth of Our Lord. A Latin 
inscription reads: Pax hominibus bo(nae voluntatis). 

In June 1946 the Department of Antiquities took up the work again 
after an interval and entrusted to Mr. Johns the task of cleaning the 
mosaics and paintings of the Basilica. Today it is much easier to 
make out the figures of Biblical, Palestinian and Norman sacred tradition, 
painted on the pillars, as also the details of their dress and the 
accompanying inscriptions. 

In 1942 during reconstruction work on the Mosque of El Aksa in 
Jerusalem which is built on the site of the palace of Solomon, there 
were found among the timbers, carved wooden beams—some of the 
Umayyid period, others of Byzantine style, very like the soffits of the 
Basilica of Bethlehem. The latter probably come from the well-known 
church of St. Mary the New, of Justinian, which once stood on the high 
ground to the west of the Temple area. On another beam made up 
of miscellaneous pieces, one can read the name of Peter, the saintly 
archbis'.op and patriarch of Jerusalem (524-52) and a reference to the 
erection of a sanctuary to St. Thomas the Apostle. 

In virtue of a decision taken by the Advisory Board of the Department 
of Antiquities, the Director, Mr. R. W. Hamilton, started in October 
1946 the work of restoring the fagade of the Church of the Tomb of 
the Virgin, which was called in the Middle Ages, Our Lady of Josaphat. 
Already the unsightly stone bench, which concealed the base of the 
pillars and the foot of the facade, has disappeared exposing to view the 
mouldings of the pedestals and a well preserved strip of the mediaeval 
paving of the parvis. Underneath the parvis a vast cistern has been found, 
whose covering rests on arches. The cistern is mentioned in some of 
the itineraries of the Middle Ages. 

As this letter is already long enough we shall leave till next time 
the remainder of our information, notably that concerning the car- 
avanserai of Qiriath el Enab, the first campaign at Tell el Far‘a in 
Samaria and also the very thorough excavation just completed at the 
southern end of the Sea of Galilee. 

F.-M. ABEL, O.P. 
Jerusalem, 26th October 1946. 








BISHOP CHALLONER AND THE 
DOUAY BIBLE | 
by THE Eprror 


This article substan reproduces a read at a ture » held on rst 
Sqpener ips St Bets Schoo, Ealing, W5 each , 


“7 , name “ Douay Version” has become a convenient label to 
apply to current Catholic Bibles. Let us examine the use of the 
term. The New Testament was translated by Dr. Greg 
and published at Rheims in 1582.- The Old ‘Testaments wlich wa 
also translated by Dr. Martin, was published in 1609-10, ate sien 
seh Dos. The Catholic translation of the Bible therefore 
used by English people in the seventeenth century should strictly be 
called the Rheims Douay Version—but for convenience is often referred 
to as the Version, or Douay Bible. the eighteenth cen: 
Susver, the Sahgapge ot ibis seneun Aa pine epg oe 
more modern translation was called for. Bishop Challoner, Vicar 
Apostolic, or more exactly, Co-adjutor to the V.A. of the London 
District, undertook the work of modernizing the English of the Douay 
Version. In the view of Cardinal Wiseman, Challoner’s revision was 
sO extensive as to amount to a new translation. But Challoner never 
claimed this distinction for his work and hence it became known as 
the Douay Version “ as revised and annotated by authority.” That 
is what you still read on the title page of your Bible. 

Most people nowadays have never set eyes on the original Douay 
Canton, dnahs:quibene-a-tde euatien tage: ten, de eames a8 te 
Rheims New Testament published by Burns, Oates and Washbourne 
in 1926 and excellently edited by Dom Roger Hudleston. It may 
therefore be worth while giving an appreciation of this great work. 
That the Rheims-Douay Version called for revision in the eighteenth’ 
century is no reflection on its accuracy. Far from it. It was prepared 
by scholars of Oxford University, unrivalled for their learning, who 
sendin ce liiecgimtcaaeaa aes 
— imposed by Queen Elizabeth. Indeed, if their 

npr ie ora it could claim accuracy. It was a time 
chen ductGes! scanthialins dieusted—then. te Waik:ak Gol em 
twisted and turned to provide support for every unorthodox view.! 
pra naph  lige mang >ai ih hts who ined Engh 
when ing with heretics who — 
sseshenns date Geagilig. The Catholic had on the 
moment ‘to make a mental translation of the Latin text Sapam 


ee might expect, with hesitation and 
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Dr. Allen, founder of the English College at Douay which provided 
priests for during the time of persecuti ion, was acutely conscious 
of the need for an exact English translation. “ This evil” he writes 
to the Professor of Canon Law at Douay University, “ might be remedied, 
if we too had some Catholic Version of the Bible, for all the 
versions are most corrupt. I do not know what kind you have in 

ium. But certainly we, on our part, will undertake, if His Holiness 
shall think proper, to produce a faithful, pure and genuine version of 
the Bible in accordance with the edition A sean by the Church (the 
Vulgate) for we already have men most fitted for the work.” Dr. 
Allen made no secret of his view that vernacular translations weie by 
no means essential to the spread of the Gospel, apart from special cir- 
cumstances. “ Perhaps indeed ” he writes in the same letter “ it would 
have been more desirable that the Scriptures had never been translated 
into barbarous tongues: nevertheless at the present day, when either 
from heresy or from other causes, the curiosity of men, even of those 
ee ee 
Scriptures in order to confute our opponents, it is better that there 
Shea a faithful and Catholic translation than that men should use 
a corrupt version to their peril and destruction; the more so since 
the dangers that arise from reading certain more difficult passages may 
be obviated by suitable notes.”* This letter was written in 1578. 
The work of translation was begun almost at once by Dr. Martin, with 
the help of his fellow professors and completed in less than four years. 
The strain of so prodigious an effort was too much for Dr. Martin and 
he died in 1582. The New Testament was published in that year. 
i ae had had to move from Douay to Rheims owing to intrigues 
ts of Queen Elizabeth, and thus it came about that the work 
at Rheims. So many difficulties now accumulated that 
a Ba Testament could a be toally at once, and indeed nearly 
thirty years passed away before it appeared in print. It was 
published at Douay, as said above, whither or de Ca llege stage kad once more 
returned, in 1609-10. In the ninlee- te euh!” Apdeh Gedgpeliannen 
which hitherto have hindered rail work they all proceeded—as many 
uae know—of one general cause, our poor estate in banishment. 
ing better means, -greater difficulties rather ensued.” 
bere the fact that accuracy was the prime requisite of a Catholic 
translation and certainly the main p of the translators, it may 
seem strange to some that they should have made their translation, 
not from the original tongues, but from the Latin Vulgate. The 
reason for this was not ignorance of the originals, for Dr. Martin was a 
first-rate Hebrew and Greek scholar, and the translation was 
conferred with the originals. The choice of the Latin Vulgate as 
the basis of the translation is defended at length in the preface to the 
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Rheims Testament. We may summarise the reasons as follows: (1) 
The Vulgate has been in use in the Church since the earliest times and 
everywhere used in the Latin Church ever since. (2) It is exact, precise 
and impartial, yet grave, sincere and of great majesty. (3) The Council 
of Trent declared it to be the official Latin version, singling it ovt of 
all others. (4) It is in many places more accurate than the original : 
(not of course than the original as it left the hands of the writer, but 
as available in the sixteenth century). Surprising as this last statement 
may seem to us, there was much to be said for it then. The science 
of textual criticism had not yet arisen and the text of the Greek Testament 
then in circulation did, in fact, contain many corruptions and inter- 
polations and was certainly far inferior to the text now universally 
employed in this twentieth century. It was the contention of the Rheims 
translators that the Latin Vulgate had fewer corruptions than the Greek 
text available in the sixteenth century. They referred primarily to its 
exactness in transmitting the doctrine of Scripture. The fact of its 
long use in the Church would ensure this. But they also asserted 
and with considerable emphasis that the Latin was in the first instance 
translated from better Greek MSS.° 

So intent were the Rheims translators on accuracy that literary 
elegance was hardly considered. ‘In this our translation, because we 
wish it to be most sincere, as becometh a Catholic translation, and have 
endeavoured so to make it, we are very precise and religious in following 
our copy, the old vulgar approved Latin, not only in sense, which we 
hope we always do, but sometimes in the very words also and phrases ; 
which may seem to the vulgar reader and to common English ears not 
yet acquainted therewith, rudeness or ignorance; but to the discreet 
reader that deeply weigheth and considereth the importance of sacred 
words and speeches, and how easily the voluntary translator may miss 
the true sense of the Holy Ghost, we doubt not but that our consideration 
and doing therein shall seem reasonable and necessary: yea and that 
all sorts of Catholic readers will in short time think that familiar which 
at the first may seem strange, and will esteem it more when they shall 
otherwise be taught to understand it, than if it were the common known 


In other words, they set out to make a word for word translation 
and not a literary one, or at least not primarily a literary one. Thus 
they were doing very much the same as St. Jerome himself. For though 
the great doctor believed that a translation should normally be idio- 
matic in order to render the sense exactly, yet in translation of the 
Scriptures, whose Author is the Holy Ghost, the very order of words 
ae contain hidden meanings, and thus a word for word translation 
is often desirable. (Ep. lvii, 6). The Douay OT is however more 
“ literal” than the Vulgate OT. Indeed the translators went even 
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further ; as is clear from the part of the preface already quoted. They 
actually introduced a large number of new words from the Latin: 
such as “ odible, ruin, clemency, malefactor, alienate, apprehend, com- 
munication, sobriety, supererogate, evacuate, reflourish.” It would 
not be true to say that they coined all these, for instances of a number 
of them may be found in earlier writings, but many were coined and 
never before had so large a number of words from the Latin been 
gathered together and used at one time. Certainly they were nearly 
all introduced into the English Bible by Gregory Martin for the first 
time. In the examples given above it will be noticed that some are 
quite familiar everyday words—“ sobriety, clemency, ruin ”—while 
others are strange—‘ odible, supererogate.” The reason is that the 
Anglican Authorized Version (1611) made considerable use of the Rheims 
NT (1582). Many of the words introduced by Dr. Martin were adopted 
by the AV and so passed into the English language. It is these which 
are familiar, cf. Carleton, The Part of Rheims in the Making of the 
English Bible, 1902. Those which were not adopted by the AV had no 
chance, in penal times, of attaining a parallel circulation in the Rheims 
NT, and the hope expressed by the translators that they would become 
familiar in time, was not realized. 

Perhaps the greatest merit of Dr. Martin’s work was this original 
vocabulary. Westcott observes that the version is enriched by the 
bold reduction of innumerable Latin words to English service, History 
of the English Bible, p. 258. This vocabulary was the direct result of 
the need for accuracy and there can be no doubt that on the point of 
accuracy the version far surpassed its predecessors and some of its 
successors, e.g., the AV. The best illustration of this is the treatment 
of the definite article, where Rheims follows the Greek, since the article 
cannot as a rule be expressed in Latin. In a number of places the 
article is inserted in conformity with the Greek, where other versions 
—including the later Authorized Version—omit it: e.g., Mt. iv, §, 
“the pinnacle of the Temple.” In other places Rheims rightly omits 
the article where other versions insert it. 

In spite of the extremely literal character of the translation there is 
much vigour in it and even beauty. A considerable number of phrases 
were taken over bodily by the AV and have since, for this reason, 
become familiar to Englishmen, e.g., “ Evil communications corrupt 
good manners,” I Cor. ix, 25. cf. also Lk. vi, 36, Mt. xxvii, 23, 46. 
Whole passages can be quoted for their beauty and force, e.g., Eph. 
V, 22-33, I Tim. vi, Col. iii, 18-25, Acts vii, 51-9. 

The chief defect of the translation in our eyes at the present day is 
undoubtedly its excessive literalness. In rendering the Vulgate word 
for word the translation is often very stiff and at times even unintelligible, 
e.g., II Cor. iti, 7-11, Col. ii, 18-23. It must be observed however 


c 
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that this obscurity and stiffness is often just as prominent in the original 
or in the Latin, as in the English translation. And in the second place 
we must not forget that of the two styles of translation, that of the 
Rheims-Douay and that of the Authorized Version, the latter became 
familiar to our people and the former did not, largely because one was 
the text of a proscribed religion and the other was the text of the religion 
established by law. The translators of the AV, without admitting their 
debt to Rheims, asserted that its strange style “‘ was of purpose designed 
to darken the sense ; that since they (the Catholics) must needs translate 
the Bible, yet by the language thereof it may be kept from being under- 
stood.” Such gibes are now recognized to be mere exhibitions of 
sectarian bias. Dr. Scrivener, a non-Catholic, writing last century, 
says “‘ It is highly commendable for its scrupulous accuracy and fidelity. 
In justice it must be observed that no case of wilful perversion of Scripture 
has ever been brought home to the Rhemish translators,” Supplement 
to the Authorized Version, p. 98. And in the Preface to the Revised 
Version of the New Testament, 1881, the debt of the AV to Rheims 
is at last publicly recognized, “ Their work shows evident traces of 
the influence of a version not specified in the rules, the Rhemish, made 
from the Latin Vulgate, but by scholars conversant with the Greek 
original,” p. vii. 

As time passed and the English language followed in the line of the 
Authorized Version, the style and diction of the Rheims-Douay became 
increasingly remote. Mgr. Knox observes that “in bulk, the Douay 
sounds to a Protestant ear barbarous and exotic. But that is because 
the other lot won.” There is much truth in this, but, as Mgr. Knox 
himself implies, it is not the whole truth. Reading certain passages 
of the Rheims Testament I cannot bring myself to admit that, given 
all possible advantages of circulation, they could ever have appeared 
as anything but stiff and strange. Be that as it may, with the passage 
of the sixteenth century, Catholics as well as Protestants began to criticize 
it for its lack of elegance. Besides this, the size and format of the editions 
were inconvenient, the volumes were far too large and consequently 
too expensive for the average Catholic. In 1624 the Douay Bible 
sold for 40s. and the Rheims NT for 16s, or 20s., sums which would be 
much more at the present day. Dr. Nary, a Dublin priest, writing in 
1718, says “It is so grating to the ears of such as are accustomed to 
speak, in a manner, another language, that most people will not be at 
the pains of reading them. Besides, they are so bulky that they cannot 
be conveniently carried about for public devotion, and so scarce and 
dear that the generality of the people neither have nor can procure 
them for their private use.” Preface to Nary’s NT. 

The Rheims NT went through four editions, hardly more than 
reprints of the text, but with alterations in the notes. The fifth edition 
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of 1738, noticeably revised, was probably by Bishop Challoner. This 
and other translations of the NT about this time only brought out more 
clearly the need for a revision of the whole Bible in the language of the 
time. “It was a task of the utmost delicacy and one beset with diffi- 
culties : a task too of great length, demanding much time, much labour, 
much patience. Besides the necessary linguistic qualifications it called 
for wide and minute knowledge, theological as well as exegetical. It 
was in fact a work not for one man but for many,” Burton, The Life 
and Times of Bishop Challoner, vol. 1, p. 271. The Rheims-Douay 
and the Anglican (AV and RV) versions were all carried out by com- 
mittees (though in varying degrees). But in the eighteenth century 
such a committee of Catholics was unobtainable. Two centuries of 
persecution had done their work. The Faith was at its lowest ebb in 
this country and there seemed even a danger of its complete extinction. 
It is estimeted that the number of Catholics fell below 100,000. 

Dr. Challoner had been a professor at the English College, Douay, 
for a considerable number of years. In such esteem was he held for both 
learning and holiness that within a few years he was marked out as the 
next President of the College. However, Bishop Petre, the aged 
Vicar Apostolig of the London District had set his heart on getting 
Challoner as his Co-adjutor and eventual successor. In the end he 
won, and Challoner came to London. There he spared no pains to 
give his flock the care it needed. In addition to his active work he 
took it upon himself to provide them with a Catholic literature as well 
—which till then had been largely lacking. Thus it was that the Garden 
of the Soul, Challoner’s Meditations for every day in the Year, Britannia 
Sancta (lives of saints), and other works came into being. Before 
many years had elapsed Challoner faced the problem of the Bible. He 
saw the need for a modern translation. He realized that he could not 
assemble a team for the work. He knew well enough that he had not 
the outstanding qualifications of the Rheims-Douay translators. Yet 
the work had to be done. If the best was unobtainable he would do 
what he could himself, with the aid of God’s grace. Moreover, one 
should not underestimate his qualifications. He was deeply read in 
the Scriptures as his works show, and he had a profound theological 
knowledge. He was well versed in Latin and Greek. One may recall 
also that, when at Douay he stood for election to a chair in the University 
there and failed to get it only because he happened to be English. 

Canon Burton, in his life of Challoner, suggests that his most serious 
defect as a translator was his lack of Hebrew. Cardinal Wiseman 
(Dublin Review, 1837) has shown how ignorance of the original 
must be a large handicap in any would-be Bible translator, even if he is 
translating from a version. It is true that there is little positive evidence 
of Challoner’s proficiency in Hebrew, but it must be remembered that 
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the Rules of Douay College required its students to be able to read 
both Old and New Testaments in the originals—and Challoner was 
one of Douay’s most brilliant students. 

As Mgr. Knox has pointed out (Challoner and the Douay Version, 
in the symposium Richard Challoner, published by the Westminster 
Cathedral Chronicle, p. 33), he did not carry out the work entirely 
single-handed as many people think. Father Francis Blyth, sometime 
Vicar provincial of the English Carmelites and, like Challoner, a convert, 
collaborated with him first in the editing, then in the re-writing of the 
old Douay Bible. It is thus apparent that the work was done by two 
men to whom the Authorized Version had been familiar from childhood. 

From the literary standpoint Challoner had no ambitions, and certainly 
he made no claim to produce a new translation. He aimed chiefly at 
“ modernizing ” the language of the existing version to make it readable 
for his contemporaries. He also brought the NT translation into line 
with the Clementine Vulgate published in 1591. Unfortunately, Challoner 
has not left us any account of the principles on which he made his 
revision, and we are left to gather them from an examination of his work. 
This is how Dr. Burton, his biographer, puts it. ‘‘ When he met with 
a word or phrase which seemed to him to need simplifying, he usually 
or at least very frequently had recourse to the AV, always avoiding 
however a very close reproduction, and seeming of set purpose to retain 
minor differences. Often he altered a phrase by transposing words 
or entirely changing them for others. In this process clearness is often 
gained at some sacrifice of dignity” op. cit. p. 281. An examination 
of Challoner’s work bears out the accuracy of this description. Here 
are some examples : | 

Mt. v, 13. Rh. “If the salt lose his virtue,” 4V has “ savour ” 
for “ virtue,” and Ch. likewise, but also putting “its” for “ his.” 

II Cor. wi,7. Rh. “If the ministration of death with letters figured 
in stones was in glory.” AV has “written and engraven in stones 
was glorious.” Ch. “ engraven with letters upon stones was glorious.” 

Eph. vi, 12. Rh. “For our wrestling is not against flesh and 
blood . . . but against princes and patestates, against the rectors of the 
world of this darkness, against the spirituals of wickedness in the 
celestials.” : 

AV. “For we wrestle . . . principalities, against powers, against 
the rulers of the darkness of this world, against spiritual wickedness 
in high places” (wrongly omits article before “high places” and 
transposes “ world” and “ darkness”). 

Ch. adopts “ principalities and powers” and “ rulers” and “ high 
places” from AV. Unfortunately in the case of “ principalities.” 
But he rightly retains “ world of this darkness” and the article before 
“high places,” from Rh. , 
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II Tim. i, 3. Rh. “TI give thanks to God whom I serve from my 
progenitors in a pure conscience that without intermission I have a 
memory of thee in my prayers.” 


AV. “TY thank God... forefathers ... without ceasing... 
remembrance of thee...” 


Ch. adopts “ forefathers” “ceasing” and “ remembrance” from 
AV, but retains “I give thanks” from Rh. 


There is no doubt that Challoner produced a version which was 
far more readable than the Rheims, but which had no special claim to 
literary beauty. His aim was severely practical—to get Catholics to 
read the Bible. For the same reason he discarded the format of the 
DV, both on account of its great size and the inevitable high cost. In 
place of the three large volumes of the DV he published his Bible in 
five small ones. That was presumably the best possible at the time, 
though still a long way from the convenient one-volume editions of 
today. He also printed the text in two columns and began each verse 
on a new line. Though this is familiar to us now from our modern 
Bibles, it was an innovation at the time. The Rheims-Douay Bible 
had no columns and the verses were printed continuously, the text 
being divided into paragraphs. That Challoner’s alteration was not 
for the better would seem to be indicated by the fact that the latest 
versions, Westminster and Knox, are adopting the style of the Rheims- 
Douay. Challoner’s NT was published in 1749 and the OT followed 
in 1750. A second edition of the NT appeared ‘in the same year and a 
third appeared in 1752. Challoner’s name does not appear in the title 
page or anywhere in the work, nor are the printer’s name and address 
given—a reminder that the penal times were not yet over. Nevertheless, 
the rigour of persecution had abated, or this Bible, the first since the 
Reformation, could never have been made in England. It was printed 
by Thos. Meighan of Drury Lane. 

As has been said, Challoner’s work was so extensive that in Cardinal 
Wiseman’s view it amounted to a new translation “ To call it any longer 
the Douay or Rheims version is an abuse of terms. It has been altered 
and modified until scarce any verse remains as it was originally printed.” 
Dublin Review, April 1837. 

An examination of the text, however, seems to show that this view is 
exaggerated. Admittedly the revision has been very extensive, 
nevertheless in many passages, scarcely any change has been made 
and much of the character of the old has been preserved. Cardinal 
Newman is somewhat more guarded in his assertion that “it issues in 
little short of a new translation,” and he goes on to add that the work 
approximates nearer to the AV than to the DV “ not in grammatical 
structure but in phraseology and diction,” History of the Text of the Rheims 
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and Douay Version of the Holy Scripture, in The Rambler, July 1859; 
reprinted in Tracts Theological and Ecclesiastical, pp. 405-45. 

This remark of Newman’s prompts one to suggest that “ modern- 
izing ” is hardly the word to describe Challoner’s work on the Rheims- 
Douay. He modified the language in the direction of that version 
which had been familiar to Englishmen for a century and a half. 

What estimate are we to form of Challoner’s work? The official 
approbation declares it to be a faithful ‘revision, which keeps to the 
meaning of the Vulgate. Nevertheless it must be admitted that in 
modifying the language Challoner frequently weakened the force of 
the original, and in many places produced a less accurate translation. 
As Cardinal Wiseman wrote in the article quoted “‘ Though Dr. Challoner 
did well to alter many too decided latinisms which the older translators 
retained, he weakened the language considerably by destroying inversion 
where it was congenial at once to the genius of our language and the 
construction of the original.” Inversion was indeed one of the very 
noticeable features of the Rh-D. and in this it followed closely, not 
merely the Latin but the Greek original which the Latin translates 
frequently word for word. Some examples will illustrate this : 

Jn. v, 41. Rh. “ Glory of men I receive not.” AV “I receive 
not honour from men.” Ch. “I receive not glory from men.” 

Jn. i, 18. Rh. “ God, no man hath seen at any time.” AV and 
Ch. “‘ No man hath seen God at any time.” Little is gained and much 
is lost by such alterations. ) 

In some cases of course, the inversion is best not taken over into 
English. Thus Jn. i: Rh. translates literally: “‘ Who, not of blood, 
nor of the will of flesh nor of the will of man, but of God, are 
born.” Here 4 Vand Ch. rightly put “ Whoare born, not of blood . . .” 

We have already referred to the exactness of the Rheims-Douay in 
rendering the definite article in English. Unfortunately Challoner 
(following AV) abolished many instances where its retention would 
have been better. Thus, in Jn. v, 35, Rheims has “ He was the lamp 
burning and shining.” Note here three things: the definite article, 
the word lamp (Avxvos, lucerna) and the inversion. AV and 
Challoner abolish all three at one fell swoop by translating “He was 
a burning and a shining light.” 

Challoner’s Old Testament was revised by him in 1763 (or, according 
to some, 1764) and since then has been reprinted almost unchanged to 
the present day. The New Testament text apparently in general use 
today, which is printed, for example, in the 1914 edition of the Bible 
published by Burns and Oates, is that of the 1749 revision of Challoner, 
so that his work is still in the hands of millions today. But there have 
been many changes in between. Dr. Cotton estimates that Challoner’s 
second slition differs from the first in 124 places and the third edition 
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(1752) from the second in more than two thousand. The changes 
are all in the direction of the AV. Cf, Cotton, Rhemes and Doway 
...+p- 49. A fourth, fifth and sixth edition appeared in 1764, 1772 
and 1777 respectively. After Challoner’s deat in 1781 many new 
editions appeared, most of them based on his revision. Unfortunately, 
besides those made by well-known scholars, there also appeared other 
revisions which, though published with ecclesiastical authority were 
anonymous and which contained unspecified alterations to the text. 
After a time, quite a number of editions, differing notably from one 
another, were all circulating under the name of Challoner. It may 
have been with a view to restoring some uniformity that the newly- 
formed “‘ Roman Catholic Bible Society” published a New Testament 
in 1815, reproducing the 1749 revision of Challoner. It does not appear 
however, that uniformity was in fact established. Besides some entirely 
new translations, such as those of Lingard and Kenrick, other editions 
of Challoner continued to be reprinted, during the nineteenth century. 
Nevertheless, the 1749 Challoner did make its way steadily to a position 
of dominance, and today may be said to be the normal Catholic text 
of the New Testament in this country. As already said, the Old Testa- 
ment text of Challoner has not undergone the changes of the New, 
and today varies very little from the state in which it left his hands. 

Challoner’s work is not outstanding for its literary beauty, nor is it 
in the first rank from the point of view of scholarship. Challoner 
was too busy a man for that. Nevertheless he eminently succeeded 
in what he set out to accomplish, namely to provide Catholics with a 
Bible, which was both doctrinally correct and written in English of the 
day. It is now almost two centuries since he published the complete 
translation of the Bible and we are still using it. Could there be any 
better testimony to the lasting value of his work ? 


NOTES 


1. In the year 1688, Ward’s Errata of the Protestant Bible was published. In 
this work he shows how in the editions of 1562, 1577 and 1579 the Bible translation 
has been adapted in order to exclude the principal doctrines denied by the Reformers. 
He further shows how the Authorized Version in the edition of 1683 had only partly 
corrected such errors. Cf. Pope, Aids to the Bible, vol. 1, p. 259. And Dr. Scrivener 
writes “‘ The brief annotations which crowd the margin of the New Testament of 
1557 will find favour with none save the admirers of the theological school then 
dominant in Geneva . . . When we reflect that the Genevan version was the family 
Bible in England for two generations after its first appearance, we may conceive 
how powerful an engine these notes became in the hands of that party which in the 
next century laid the throne and the altar in the dust.” Supplement to the Authorized 
English Version 1845, Introd. p. 93. 

2. It should not be assumed from this that the Church only allows vernacular 
versions for the purpose of confuting heretics ! The Church’s attitude is suited to 
the needs of the age and at the present time has been made abundantly clear by the 
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Sovereign Pontiffs. In these days when all can read, but comparatively few know 
Latin, the Church strongly encourages vernacular translations of the Scriptures. 
See, for example the recent Encyclical Letter, Divino Afflante Spiritu of Pope Pius 
XII. (English tr. published by the Catholic Truth Society.) The Holy Father 
urges, not only the clergy but also lay people to greater familiarity with the Written 
Word of God. 

3- The poor state of the Greek text current in the sixteenth century is well known, 
and need only be briefly referred to here. Westcott and Hort write as follows : 
“‘ At the beginning of the sixteenth century, far more than now, the few ancient 
documents of the sacred text were lost in the crowd of later copies; and few even 
of the late MSS. were employed ; and that only ag convenience dictated, without 
selection or deliberate criticism.” Jntroduction to the New Testament in Greek, 
p- 11. The first printed.edition in Greek was that of Erasmus (1516). In his haste 
to be first, he was guilty of great carelessness. The few MSS. he used were late and 
comparatively worthless. This was specially true of his text for the Apocalypse, 
which actually lacked some verses, and apparently Erasmus supplied the lack by 
himself putting the missing verses into Greek from a Latin text which he had. Many 
other editions followed—notably the Complutensian, which though finished in 
1514, was not published till 1522. The later Greek texts, though differing in many 
places from Erasmus, followed his text substantially. “‘ After a while this arbitrary 
and uncritical variation gave way to a comparative fixity equally fortuitous, having 
no more trustworthy basis than the external beauty of two editions brought out by 
famous printers, a Paris folio of 1550 edited and printed by R. Estienne, and an 
Elzevir (Leyden) 24mo of 1624, 1633, etc. repeating an unsatisfactory revision of 
Estienne’s mainly Erasmian text made by the reformer Beza. The reader of the 
second Elzevir edition is informed that he has before him ‘ the text now received 
by all’ and thus the name ‘ Received Text’ arose” ibid, p. 12. With the rise of 
the science of textual criticism in the nineteenth century, this ‘‘ Received Text” 
was rejected in favour of one based not on the late cursives but on the great uncial 
MSS. of the fourth century. 

If the Greek text suffered so badly in the course of centuries, have we any grounds 
for supposing that the Latin Vulgate avoided the same fate? In fact was it even as 
close to the original as the current sixteenth century Greek text, since it was only 
a translation? And consequently is there any justification for the assertion of the 
Rheims translators that it was better to use the Vulgate than the Greek ? The justi- 
fication is implied in their assertion of the official character of the Vulgate, which 
itself was the result of its long use in the Church. They would have said, doubtless, 
that the wide use made of it ensured its careful transmission down the centuries. 
But fortunately we are not entirely dependent on a priori answers. Owing to the 
extremely literal character of the Rheims translation, it is possible to discern what 
Latin text underlies it, and we can say with assurance that it differs very little from 
the official Clementine Vulgate which appeared nine years after the Rheims Testa- 
ment, in 1591, and which is still in use at the present day. Now there can be little 
doubt that the text of the Vulgate New Testament better represents the original 
Greek text than did the debased form of Greek text current in the sixteenth century. 
One cannot prove this merely by quoting one or two examples, but one may perhaps 
mention Matthew vi, 13 where the “ Received Text” followed by the AV ends 
the “‘ Lord’s Prayer” with the familiar phrase “‘ For thine is the kingdom, and the 
power and the glory, for ever. Amen.” The Clementine Vulgate and Rheims 
omit this, and we now know that the phrase is not an authentic part of the New 
Testament text. 























A BIBLICAL CONGRESS AT BRIGHTON, 
MASS. U.S.A.. 


IMPRESSIONS OF A VISITOR FROM ENGLAND 


NE evening last July the writer was taking a walk with another 
() z= in Central Park, when they happened to come to Columbus 

Circle, New York’s Orators’ Corner. There were not so many 
orators or groups as in our Hyde Park, but the presence of the C.E.G. 
platform made the scene familiar enough. Wee listened in admiration 
to the speaker, a student from New York’s Seminary, and later we 
went behind the platform to chat with some of his supporters. They 
told us that hecklers did not worry them, so long as one thing was 
forthcoming. The one thing was a text from the Bible ; from that the 
average questioner had no appeal. Indeed, we were given to understand 
that the American crowd “is all pepper for the Bible.” 

Although only about half the population in the U.S.A. belongs 
definitely to any religious body, the Federal Census of 1936 (in three 
stout volumes) reports 256 denominations. Now all of these seek 
warrant for their faith and existence in their interpretation of the Bible. 
In géneral, American Protestantism is even more emphatic about the 
Bible than is its English counterpart. In America it is the Bible, and 
not the Prayer Book, that takes first place in all the Protestant sects. 

The Catholic Biblical Association of America does not allow itself 
to become enveloped in pure theory. At the ninth general meeting 
held 26th-oth August at St. John’s Seminary, Brighton, Mass., one 
of the papers was “ How to present Catholic views on the Bible to 
non-Catholics.” It was read by Fr. Renehan, C.SS.R., and it embodied 
much of his experience as a missioner with a trailer in the southern 
States. We learnt that in South Carolina Catholics were fewer in 
proportion to the whole population than they are in China. But in 
this Bible Belt the missioners found that simple reading from the Douay 
Bible and films on Biblical subjects invariably attracted a large crowd 
which stayed on to listen with respect to the teaching of the New 
Testament. 

Many of the Protestant sects make great use of the Apocalypse, 
and maybe the Association had its eye on Apologetics when it arranged 
for a paper to be read by Fr. Guyot, C.M., on “ The Apocalypse in 
the Seminary Scripture Course.” The main concern was to decide 
on a system of interpretation and to carry this through the whole Book. 

A paper with a very practical bearing was read by the Very Rev. 
Ignatius Smith, O.P., on “The Bible and Catholic Living.” Fr. 
Smith is a well-known preacher in the U.S.A., and he was at the time 
directing a ten day Summer School on preaching for some 80 priests 
in another section of the Seminary buildings. 
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Fr. Cotter, S.J.,-who has taught Fundamental Theology and Scripture 
for many years at the Jesuit house of studies at Weston, Mass., read 
an excellent paper on the “ Obscurity of Sacred Scripture.” There 
is no a priori reason, he said, why the Bible has to be obscure, but obscure 
it is—at least in parts. Did God intend the obscurity; or did He 
merely allow it? The Fathers suggest God intended it. 

Americans crowd many lectures into a day. At the ten day Summer 
School on Scripture for Professors, held at Niagara University under 
the direction of Fr. Vosté, O.P., and Dr. Albright, five hours a day 
were devoted to lectures. At Brighton, Mass., the programme looked 
equally formidable. On the first morning we assisted at Mass at 8.30 
a.m., celebrated by Archbishop Cushing, and before we left the chapel 
His Grace gave us an inspiring address of welcome. In the course of 
this he said there was a danger that American Catholics, while emphasiz- 
ing the need to receive the Incarnate Word in Holy Communion fre- 
quently, might overlook the need of forming the mind and developing 
it by eA written word of God. By 9.30 a.m., we were all in the separate 
building which houses the library, and we listened to (and later dis- 
cussed) papers read on the Holy Eucharist. The first of these was 
read by Fr. Temple of New York: “‘ The Eucharist in St. John.” 
This was followed by a paper read by Fr. Peters, C.S.P., of Washington 
on “ The Eucharist in St. Paul,” and finally we had “ The Eucharist 
and the Mystery Religions” by Fr. McConnell, M.M. This was a 
morning’s programme, but in order to leave room for discussions, it 
was wisely decided to limit the time for the papers to twenty minutes. 
The discussions were always good and often lively. There was Fr. 
Gruenthaner, S.J., in the afternoon session who enjoyed quizzing a 
fellow jfesuit from California (Fr. Casey) about regarding the Book 
of Jonas as wholly historical. And Fr. Vosté was always ready to 
help afid to guide—besides giving excellent lectures. 

Unfortunately Fr. Arbez, S.S., was unable to be present to read his 
paper “ Prophecy in the Bible and in the Koran,” and in his place we 
listened to Fr. Plassmann, O.F.M., recounting the sad plight of scholars 
in Germany, a country which he had recently visited. One other 
paper was devoted to the Prophets: “The Authorship of Isaias” by 
Fr. R. T. Murphy, O.P. This was an admirably succinct exposition 
of the whole problem. 

One afternoon was kept free for an excursion. We climbed into a 
comfortable coach (equipped with a microphone and loudspeaker for 
the guide) and snags co Boston and the historic sites of Lexington 


and Concord. For a foreigner one of the greatest thrills was to have 
two policemen on motor cycles preceding the coach. With their 
sirens wailing as if an air raid were in progress, we were able to 

through the red traffic lights. Besides seeing Paul Revere’s house, 
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Bunker Hill, and the ship in the harbour which took part in the Civil 
War, we were able to visit the Semitic and Oriental Museum at Harvard. 
~ Perhaps the chief advantage of any such Conference is the opportunity 
it affords of meeting enthusiasts and of discussing subjects of mutual 
interest. A friendly welcome met one everywhere, and the hospitality 
of the Americans lived up to its high reputation. 

One of the unofficial p tevton might interest readers of SCRIPTURE. 
From Fr. Vosté’s observations we gathered that the time is not far 
distant when a translation into Latin direct from the original languages 
of the Bible will be made and authorized for the Liturgy. This has, 
of course, already taken place in the new version of the Psalms. A 
corollary to this is that many of us may live to see the day when we 
shall hear read in church a new English translation of Holy Writ made 
from the original languages through a Latin translation. It is noteworthy 
that the Pontifical Biblical Commission in its answer of 30th April 
1934 to a question submitted by the Dutch Hierarchy, declared that 
the version to be read in churches must be made from “ a text approved 
by the Church for the Sacred Liturgy.” 


D. J. LEany. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Since the Messianic prophecies in the Old Testament were to be fulfilled 
only in the then distant future, how did contemporary Israelites recognize 
the divine mission of the prophets and distinguish them from false ones ? 


To keep the expectation of the Messias vivid in the mind of Israel 
by ever clearer prophecies concerning Him was indeed one of the functions 
of the prophets, but it was not their main or primary one. Their 
chief duty was to proclaim Yahweh as the true and only God and main- 
tain the people in His worship without any admixture of superstition 
and idolatry, cf. Ricciotti, Storia d’Israele, vol. I, p. 384. Their 
task involved the reassertion of the divine revelation, given to Abraham 
and Moses. Moreover, since Yahweh was a holy God, it included the 
inculcation of the moral law and the observance of the Ten Command- 
ments.” The sublimity and purity of the teaching of the true prophets 
cannot but have been in obvious contrast to the a of compromise 
and hypocrisy of the false ones. The true prophets stood out also 
by their personal sanctity, frequently suffering persecttion and even 
death as a. recompense for their preaching ; whereas it was notorious 


that the false prophets sought the favour of the great and powerful in 
the land. 
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In the next place, the divine mission was attested either by physical 
miracles of which many are recorded in the Old Testament or by mani- 
festations of miraculous knowledge of which likewise there are many 
instances on record in the Bible. Such miraculous knowledge referred 
to matters which, though in the present, could not have been known 
to the prophet in the normal way, e.g., I Kings ix, 20; or they referred 
to events in the near future, so that the fulfilment could be verified in 
proof of the claim of the prophet to a divine mission, e.g., Num. xvi, 
30; IV Kings vii,1. The concurrence of these two means of recognition 
—the first indirect and negative, the second direct and positive, enabled 
men of goodwill to recognise with moral certainty the prophets that 
were really sent by God. 

No doubt false prophets simulated a divine sending and deceived 
some, but in this matter as in other religious questions the truth of God’s 
word applies: ‘‘‘ If you seek me with all your heart, I shall let myself 
be found’ saith the Lord.” 


J. P. ARENDZEN. 


Are we to hold that the anonymous sinner of Lk. vii, 36ff, Mary the sister 
of Martha and Lazarus, and Mary Magdalen are three distinct persons, 
or two, or one and the same person? 


St. Luke mentions an unnamed sinner who anointed the feet of Christ 
(1 c.) St. Luke and St. John speak of Mary, the sister of Lazarus and 
Martha, who was hostess to Christ at Bethany (Lk. x, 39-42; Jn. xi, 
1-33; xii, 1-8). All four Evangelists mention Mary Magdalen 
(‘‘ the Magdalen”’) as one out of whom Christ had cast seven devils, who 
was one of the holy women who accompanied Him in His Galilean 
ministry (Lk. viii, 2), who went up with Him from Galilee to Jerusalem 
before the Passion, and stood near the Cross (Mt. xxvii, 55; Mk. xv, 
40; Jn. xix, 25), and on the Resurrection Day went to the tomb with 
the other women to anoint His body (Mt. xxviii, 1; Mk. xvi, 1; Lk. 
xxiv, 10), was the first to see the Risen Christ (Jn. xx, 16; Mk. xvi, 
9), and was sent by Him to the Apostles to announce His Resurrection. 

Since the time of St. Gregory the Great the opinion that the three 
Maries are one and the same person has been widely popular in the west, 
and its popularity may mislead many into regarding it as the traditional 
opinion. Fr. Holtzmeister has shown conclusively that there is no 
exegetical tradition among the Fathers on this matter. The Eastern 
Church venerates the Sinner on 31st March, Mary of Bethany on 18th 
March, and Mary Magdalen on 22nd July. In the Latin Liturgy, the 
Church makes use of texts relative to all three women in the Mass and 
Office of the feast of St. Mary Magdalen, but in so doing has no intention 
of proposing an infallible judgment on the question of their unity or 
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distinction. Among the Latin Fathers, St. Ambrose put forward as a 
possibility the identity of the Sinner and Mary of Bethany. St. Augustine 
(de Consensu Evangelistarum, 2, 79, 154), seems to favour this view 
but it does not seem to represent his final judgment. It is only from 
St. Gregory the Great (t604) onward that the unity theory became widely 
held in the west. In 1516 Lefévre of Etaples defended the thesis of 
three distinct Maries. St. John Fisher warmly championed their unity. 
The theological faculty of the Sorbonne in 1521 decreed that the opinion 
which maintains their unity “ must be held as in conformity with the 
Gospel of Christ and in agreement with the rite of the Catholic Church.” 
This decree notwithstanding, the problem continued to be debated, 
and commentators reached divergent conclusions . . . Some maintain 
that only two women are in question, either identifying the Sinner with 
Magdalen (as e.g., Calmet), or with Mary the sister of Lazarus (as e.g., 
Knabenbauer). The unity thesis still has its defenders, but most 
modern Catholic Scripture scholars distinguish three women. No 
doctrinal issue is involved and each one is free to hold the view which 
he believes to be best founded. 

The identification of all three has been arrived at in the following way. 
The Sinner is identified with Mary of Bethany, either because the anoint- 
ing in the house of Simon the Pharisee (Lk. vii) is thought to be identical 
with that at Bethany in the house of Simon the leper (Jn. xii, 3; cf. 
Mt. xxvi, 6-13; Mk. xiv, 3-9); or (admitting the distinction of the 
anointings) because the details of the anointing at Bethany seem to 
presuppose ‘an earlier anointing by the same woman. The further 
identification of the anointress with Magdalen, helped no doubt by the 
name Mary common to both, was suggested by the remark of St. Luke 
and St. Mark (Lk. viii, 2; Mk. xv, 9), that she was one out of whom 
Christ had cast seven devils. Interpreted metaphorically, this is 
taken as a veiled hint that Magdalen had led a life of sin, and the text 
thus becomes an argument for her identity with the Sinner—Mary 
of Bethany. The exegetical link thus established is further reinforced 
by the appeal to the psychological argument, to which the defenders 
of unity attach paramount importance. In all three women we observe 
the same devotedness, the same generous and ardent love for the Master, 
the same reactions in His presence. 

What is the value of these arguments ? The argument for the identity 
of the Sinner and the sister of Lazarus based on the unity of the anointings 
of Lk. 7 and Jn. 12 may be dismissed. Catholic authors are practically 
unanimous in distinguishing the two episodes. A stronger argument is 
offered by the text of John xi, 2: “ Mary, whose brother Lazarus had 
now fallen sick was the woman who anointed (f GAétwaoa) the 
Lord with ointment and wiped his feet with her hair. ‘‘ The aorist 
participle here employed is used in the New Testament in a timeless 
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sense. It could refer here to the anointing of Lk. vii as to a past event, 
and in this case Mary of Bethany is identical with the Sinner. It could 
equally refer to the anointing which John has still to relate (xii, 3) 
already known to his readers from the Synoptics (Mt. xxvi, 6-13 ; Mk. 
xiv, 3-9), of which Our Lord had said that it would be told wherever 
the Gospel would be preached. A comparison of the texts supports 
the latter interpretation. The circumstances of the anointing referred 
to in Jn. xi, 2, agree with those of Jn. xii, 3, not with Lk. vii, 26ff. The 
sinner weeps over the Saviour’s feet, wipes aways the tears with her 
hair, and anoints His feet. The woman of Jn. xi, 2, like Mary of Bethany 
-(Jn. xii, 3), anoints His feet, and wipes away the ointment with her hair, 
nor does she weep. We may add that nowhere in the other Gospels 
is there any suggestion that Mary of Bethany had been a sinner (known 
as such) in the city (Lk. vii, 36); and St. Luke introduces Mary the 
sister of Martha (x; 39), without any suggestion that he suspects the 
existence of a connection between her and the Sinner. . . 

If the Sinner is not Mary of Bethany, is it possible that she is to be 
identified with Magdalen? Their identity is nowhere explicitly asserted. 
Indeed, immediately after the episode of Lk. vii, 36ff, the Evangelist 
introduces Mary Magdalen as a person new to the Gospel story, as one 
out of whom Christ had cast seven devils (viii, 2). Ordinarily the 
Evangelists distinguish clearly enough between diabolical possession 
and the state of sin. It remains possible, however, that the term “seven 
devils” is used in the figurative sense of a life of sin. Even if we grant 
this, it remains a tenuous argument on which to base the identity of 
Magdalen and the Sinner. It is suggested that St. Luke wished to con- 
ceal their identity out of respect for Magdalen, but we cannot gather 
this from the text as it stands, and we have no other evidence as to the 
Evangelist’s intention. 

There remains the final possibility that Mary Magdalen and Mary of 
Bethany are one and the same. The evidence of the Gospels is all 
against this identification. St. Matthew and St. Mark mention Magdalen 
only and introduce the anointress of Bethany without naming her, but 
St. Luke and St. John distinguish them clearly enough : 

(a) Mary Magdalen is always so designated. The sister of Lazarus 
is called simple Mary, or Mary sister of Martha and Lazarus. 

(b) The home of the sister of Lazarus was near Jerusalem, at Bethany, 
since it is called the village of Mary and Martha (Jn. xi, 1). Mary 
Magdalen had gone up with Christ from Galilee to Jerusalem (Mt. 
xxvii, 55; Mk. xv, 41) which suggests that her home was in Galilee 
not in Judea. Her surname “the Magdalen” can only mean that 
Magdala on the shores of the Sea of Galilee was her place of origin. 

(c) Mary of Bethany is always associated with her sister Martha; 
_ Mary Magdalen never. ' 
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(d) Our Lord cast seven devils out of Mary Magdalen. There is 
no suggestion of this in the case of Mary of Bethany. 

(e) In cc. 11-12, St. John has much to say of Mary the sister of 
Lazarus. In chapter xix, 25, he numbers Mary Magdalen among the 
women standing near the Cross, and gives not the slightest hint that 
she is the sister of Lazarus. The surname Magdalen would point 
rather to distinction. Moreover St. John introduces persons of whom 
he has spoken previously, as well known: e.g., Nicodemus, the same 
man who came to Jesus by night (vii, 50; xix, 39); Judas, not the 
Iscariot (xiv, 22). 

To sum up. Jn. xi, 2 alone offers the possibility of identifying the 
Sinner and Mary of Bethany, but the probabilities are against this in- 
terpretation ; the texts afford at best but slight and dubious support 
for the identity of Magdalen and the Sinner, and their evidence appears 
to be all against the identification of Magdalen and Mary of Bethany. 

Can the problem be settled by the psychological arguments? Here 
we are on more debatable ground . . . Undoubtedly an attractive case 
can be made out on psychological grounds for the identity of the three 
women, with the aid of conjectures-of varying degrees of plausibility, 
but psychological considerations are also invoked in support of the 
distinction thesis. Lagrange is prepared to admit a strong likeness 
between Magdalen and the Sinner, but not at all between Magdalen 
and Mary of Bethany (L’Evangile de J.C., p. 161) 

Prat thinks that their common love for the Master, presents quite 
distinct features ; penitent love in the Sinner, love of gratitude in Mag- 
dalen, and love of ecstatic contemplation in Mary of Bethany (Jésus 
Christ II, p. 502). Holtzmeister thinks it unlikely that Our Lord 
would have admitted Magdalen to His company, if she were a recently 
converted public sinner; or on the same grounds that He would have 
been a frequent guest in the home at Bethany, if the sister of Lazarus 
were the Sinner (Verbum Domini, July 1936, pp. 195-6). Such con- 
siderations carry us into the realm of conjecture. Confining ourselves 
to the Gospel texts it does not seem too much to say that the evidence 


is strongly in favour of the view that the three Maries are indeed distinct 
women. 


P. Morris. 


Is Mk. xvi, 18 an inspired authority for Extreme Unction, or is it simply 
a personal command to the Apostles? Jas. v, 14-15, says nothing about 
institution by Christ. 


In Mk. xvi, 18 the Evangelist is not speaking of. the sacrament of 
Extreme Unction but of the power of miracles given by our Lord to 
the Church. This power was meant to assist her in spreading the faith 
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in spite of the strong opposition she would meet from the pagan world 
she set out to conquer. Evidence of the exercise of this miraculous 
power by the Apostles and their successors is abundant, cf. Acts ii, 4; 
x, 46; xvi, 18; xxviii, 4,8,and Irenaeus. The latter, quoted by Eusebius 
Hist. Eccl. v, 7, 3, says: “ Therefore also in His name His true disciples, 
receiving grace from Him, perform them for the benefit of the rest 
of mankind, according as each one has received the gift from Him. 
For some cast out devils surely and truly . . . others have knowledge 
of future events, and visions and prophetical utterances ; others, again, 
heal the sick through the laying on of hands and restore them whole 
... And, assuredly, it is not possible to tell the number of gifts which 
throughout all the world the Church, having received them from God 
in the name of Jesus Christ . . . exercises every day for the benefit of 
the heathen, neither deceiving any nor using her gifts for gain.” Trans. 
Lawlor and Oulton I, p. 152. While miracles are not nowadays of 
such frequent occurrence as they used to be when the Church was 
beginning to spread, the Church does, nevertheless, claim the witness 
of miracles, which have, in fact, always been prominent in the lives of 
the saints and occur, for instance, in our own days at Lourdes. 

Jas. v, 14f describes for us the rite of Extreme Unction and does so 
in a way which makes it clear that its use was, at that time, already 
well known and widespread. It is true that he does not mention the 
institution of the sacrament by our Lord and other details we should 
like to have known, but this need not surprise us since there are man 
things which the Scriptures do not mention expligitly. In fact had 
St. James ended his epistle before v, 14 many would have said there 
was no reference at all in the Scriptures to Extreme Unction. But 
what St. James does show is the common faith in the spiritual and cor- 
poral effects of this anointing made with oil in the name of Christ. 
That our Lord should have given a new and higher significance to the 
anointing with oil so often used in those days as a cure for sickness 
seems quite natural, if we remind ourselves that he chose water for the 
sacrament of Baptism. 

Finally it might be well to recall the passage in Mk. vi, 13 where we 
read of the Apostles anointing the sick with oil when they miraculously 
cured them by the power of Christ. This action was a foreshadowing, 
a type or figure of the sacrament of Extreme Unction (cf. Council of 
Trent, Denzinger 908). Lagrange would see in this passage of St. 
Mark something more than a type or figure for he writes: “‘ The terms 
‘figure’ and ‘ type’ are perhaps not strong enough for it is rather a 
question of the actual sources of the sacrament.” Ev. St. Marc, p. 155. 


R. J. FOSTER. 














BOOK REVIEWS 


L’ Enseignement de St. Paul. By Frangois Amiot. Tome I, pp. 339; 
Tome II, pp. 264. Gabalda. Paris. 1946, 4th edition. 


The monumental work of Fernand Prat, S.J., on the Theology of 
St. Paul remains the great treasure house for the student of the teaching 
of St. Paul. But the many discussions on individual texts, on delicate 
points of iriterpretation, on matters of controversy with non-Catholics, 
and finally the numerous appendixes, however excellent in themselves, 
combine to lessen its usefulness as a handbook for the unlearned. 

In this‘smaller work, Fr. Amiot has succeeded in giving us an excellent 
and comprehensivésurvey of St. Paul’s doctrine which will be welcomed 
by all perorsgee ae great Apostle. In his treatment he does not follow 
the sequence of the epistles in the New Testament nor their chronological 
order. He does isfdeed in his short introduction deal with the sources 
and progress of St. Paul’s teaching and the chronology of his life, but 
the general scheme of the work is purely doctrinal. The author follows 
the plan of the Christian revelation till he comes to the Last Things and 
the Return of Christ. In this survey, however, he includes not merely 
abstract dogma but also the practice of Christian morality and the 
virtues inculcated by St. Paul. The most valuable is perahps the 
section which deals with the Pauline teaching on Christ’s Mystical 
Body, the Church, its government and means of sanctification. By 
using small print for all Pauline quotations and notes, a much greater 
amount of matter is included than the modest format at first suggests. 
The whole is written in a pleasant and lucid style which makes easy 
reading. The work too breathes a profound admiration of the Apostle 
which the reader can scarcely avoid sharing before he has perused many 
pages. 

J. P. ARENDZEN. 


While Angels Watch. By the Rev. Gerard F. Scriven, W.F. Pp. 
115. Samuel Walker, Ltd. 1946.- Price 6s. 


In winning a place in the hearts of many thousands of boys and 
‘girls, Wopsy has already stimulated an interest in and regard for the 
angelic host which any amount of catechetical instruction would almost 
certainly have failed to engender. Doubtless realizing this initial 
advantage, Father Scriven has indeed struck while the iron is hot. 
While Angels Watch is a life of Our Lord written from the point of 
view of the angels and their ever-discomfited antagonists the devils, 
both large and small. Such an approach allows the author to stress 
certain aspects of Christ’s life on earth to the more fruitful instruction 
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of his young readers. One such aspect is that of the Kingdom which 
He came to extend in this world; an aspect which, as presented, does 
help children to connect in their minds so many of the stories with 
which they are familiar. The reviewer has read the book to his class 
of boys, whose ages range from nine to eleven plus, and apart from the 
obvious interest and enjoyment freely expressed, it is plain that they 
are helped towards a clearer understanding and appreciation of the Gospel 
story and its significance. A word must be said in praise of the illus- 
trations by Robin which help considerably in making the book an 
admirable and acceptable present. 
D. C. Lucas. 


SHORT NOTICES 


Two excellent little booklets have reached us from the Seminario 
Conciliar de Barcelona, but without indication oftheir cost. They 
are intitled Caminos de Semana Santa and El Santo Sepulcro and date 


from 1943 and 1944 respectively (6.7 by 4.7 inches; pages 56 and 20). 

The booklets give ike fruit of the literary and plastic work of the 
students of Sacred Scripture at the Seminary we the direction of: 
Father Isidro Goma, dhe New Testament Professor, who signs the 
prefaces. The seminarians made exact plastic models of Jerusalem 
with the Mount of Olives and of the Holy Sepulchre. Photographs of 
these are reproduced with numerous other well-chosen illustrations, 
plans and maps. In addition to exact archaeological information the reader 
is given for each day of Holy Week and for Easter Sunday a carefully 
combined account of all the events narrated by the four Evangelists. 
The purpose in view, namely to give as exact a setting as possible, both 
archaeological and visual, for meditation on the drama which closed 
the mortal and opened the Risen Life of our Lord has been admirably 
achieved. 


EDMUND F. SUTCLIFFE, S.J. 











BIBLICAL FILMS 


Four more films have recently been made available in this country 
by Bible Films, Ltd. They are Journey into Faith (Lk. xxiv, 13-35), 
DCF 5; Who is my Neighbour? (Lk. x, 29-37), DCF 6; Man of 
Faith (Mk. ii, 1-12), DCF 7; and Woman to Remember (Lk. vii, 36-50), 
DCF 8. The whole production is carried out in California in a part 
of the country which bears a striking resemblance to the Holy Land. 
The actors are professionals and one can have nothing but praise for 
the acting, costumes, settings and scenery. The background of New 
Testament times is reproduced with convincing fidelity and the Gospel 
story is portrayed with great reverence. This is specially noticeable 
in the Person of Our Lord, where a jarring note might so easily have 
been struck. The Gospel episodes, short in themselves, have been 
worked up into films of some length—two or three reels each—by 
“ reconstructing ” the earlier life of the individuals concerned. Thus, 
for example, in DCF 7, the first two reels show the life of a rich young 
man, called Darius, who is beginning to be attracted by the teaching 
of Our Lord. He is struck by a falling beam and paralysed, thus becom- 
ing the paralytic of the Gospel story which is related in reel three. We 
have only seen the silent version of the above-films, and it must be 
admitted that the absence of sound makes it difficult to follow the story 
unless one has carefully read the typewritten synopsis beforehand. 
When the film reaches the Gospel narrative of course one can dispense 
with this aid. 

At a Press showing in London on 30th October 1946, three more 
of the series of Bible films (sound version) were viewed: Blind Beggar 
of Jerusalem (Jn. ix) (30 mins.); and A Voice in the Wilderness (St. 
John the Baptist), Part I (22 mins.), Part II (22 mins.). The same 
high standard of production was evident. It is true that an American 
accent proceeding from Biblical characters struck one as strange at 
first, but one soon got used to it. The American accent was however, 
noticeably absent from the voice of Our Lord. The only detail to 
which a Catholic might take exception was the well known non-Catholic 
interpretation of the Baptist’s question “ Art thou He that is to come, 
or look we for another?” The Baptist is here represented as much 
worried by doubts about Our Lord’s Messiahship after he had been 
imprisoned by Herod Antipas. In view of Our Lord’s words about 
the Baptist (Mt. xi, 7-11), Catholics have felt unable to accept this inter- 
pretation, and generally hold that the question was put for the benefit 
of John’s disciples or because, at the most, John was impatient for 
Our Lord to found His Kingdom. All the above films are obtainable 
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from Bible Films, Ltd., Aylesbury, Bucks. The sound films are obtain- 
able either in the Anglican Authorized Version or in the Catholic 
Douay Version. 


Jerusalem. 
Petra. 
Rome Symphony. 


These three films, in colour with spoken commentary, combine 
pleasure with instruction. The first brings the holy places of Jerusalem 
—Gethsemane, the Via Dolorosa, the Holy Sepulchre—visibly before 
the eyes. The film ends with a remarkable close-up of the frieze 
surrounding the dome of the Mosque of Omar, now occupying the site 
of the ancient Temple, The second film is perhaps the most striking 
of the three ; it shows impressive views of Petra, the fortified town of 
the Nabataeans in Old Testament times, hewn out of the solid rock. 
Situated on the southern borders of Palestine, it fell into the hands 
successively of Egypt, Greece and Rome. Clear evidences of each of 
these three cultures still remain. Today the site is largely overgrown 
with luxuriant vegetation, with the result that its past glories are thrown 
into picturesque relief. We are told that the native Arabs régard the 
place with superstitious fear, and we can well believe it ; there is some- 
thing a little sinister in the vast impressiveness of this city of ghosts. 
In Rome Symphony we are brought back to the light of day. The 
faith which built St. Peter’s and the Vatican lives on in their monuments, 
of which we are given a number of admirable views. The scene shifts 
to the glories of ancient Rome, to end with the spectacle of the city’s 
high fountains and bright illuminations. All three films are well pro- 
duced and are to be warmly commended for their cultural and 
religious value. They may be obtained from the Dawn Trust Film 


Library, Aylesbury. 











